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THE HEREAFTER OF COLLEGE 


FRATERNITIES 


On July 4, 1776, we declared our national 
independence. On December 5, 1776, we ex- 
pressed our Greek allegiance. For it was on 
this latter date that we founded, at William and 
Mary, Phi Beta Kappa, the first and most mean- 
ingful of all college fraternities. The subse- 
quent expansion of these two movements has 
been numerically quite dissimilar. Indepen- 
dence has not exactly taken the outside world 
by storm, and where we have added but 35 new 
states to the original 13 we have founded new 
fraternities by the hundreds. They are in truth 
so numerous that they constitute today the most 
widespread and influential extracurricular or- 
ganization in our entire educational system. 

And yet, in all this welter of words about the 
problems of the postwar college, there has been 
not one line, outside of fraternity circles, on the 
hereafter of the college fraternities. Once we 
have reverted to the arts of peace, will the ones 
that have been closed by the war reopen? Will 
new ones be founded to accommodate the inrush 
of GI students? Will they all continue to ignore 
the Greek language and literature? Will edu- 


1 See notes at end of article. 
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cators ever take concerted action in an attempt 
to eliminate their conceded follies and bolster 
their undeniable virtues ?? 

In order to formulate answers to such queries 
it is necessary to appreciate the diversity of 
attitudes’ the fraternity has to suffer and may 
enjoy. One student may decline an invitation 
to join, or join only to be expelled. Another 
may make his fraternity a matter of lifelong 
interest and in the end be buried by its ritual.‘ 
Men differ, and institutions are made of men. 
One college forbids fraternities, or tolerates 
them for a while and then drives them out, by 
administrative decree, precipitately and for all 
time. But at a recent meeting of the National 
Interfraternity Conference—a body organized 
to eriticize and not to boost—the president of 
one of our most respected colleges said it was 
the fraternity men who started and who carried 
through the movements of enduring value on 
his campus. Another educator, dean of a noted 
university, referred to the fraternities as the 
last stronghold of humanism in the college world. 
Colleges obey the principle of polarity. 

Institutions invariably give two reasons for 
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squelching fraternities: they are expensive, and 
they are undemocratic. Each is specious. There 
is to be sure an initiation fee, gracious arrange- 
ment for the payment of which may always be 
made. After that the expenses are what the 
student makes them; and they may be tiny. 
Anyhow, it is the student’s money and not that 
of the administration. If there is no tuition, 
other people’s money pays. One student bor- 
rows books from a library that cost $8,000,000. 
Other people pay. Another takes them from an 
improvised shelter. Nobody pays. One college 
forbids student cars. Another has to enlarge its 
parking space to accommodate cars. Father 
pays, or the creditor lends. 

The attempt to control the student’s off-cam- 
pus expenditures is in itself undemocratic. 
Even a Greek-letter lad may know that “democ- 
racy’ comes from two Greek words, demos- 
people and kratos-strong, and that it may be 
faithfully translated by “We, the people.” This 
irritates, however, when we ponder the sober 
fact that many a deserving youngster cannot 
go to college at all because neither he nor his 
chief has the coin of the realm with which to 
pay. 

Let us examine the “undemocratic” charge 
from the angle of sociology. There are social 
fraternities, and there are professional fraterni- 
ties; there are those for men, and for women 
(sororities), and for both men and women; there 
are locals with only one chapter on one campus; 
there are those represented on over a hundred 
campuses; there are special fraternities for 
every single subject taught; there are those that 
take in honorary members and those that do 
not; there are fraternities for Negroes, and for 
Catholies, and for Jews, and for Masons; and 
as if this were not enough there is no end to the 
fraternities so odd in their aims and so singular 
in their objectives that they can only be elassi- 
fied as miscellaneous.® 

The student has then an ultra-democratie 
choice. If he still objects on the ground that 
he cannot always make the fraternity of his 
choice he should remember that the same prin- 
ciple holds in love and politics. Or if the ad- 


ministration objects to the unanimous vote re- 
quired for the initiation of a new member, it 
should be gallant enough to admit that the same 
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principle obtains in legislative chambers from 
the hamlet to Capitol Hill. 

Or it should read those four immortal lines by 
Edwin Markham: 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Precisely this may happen in fraternity circles. 
It is an achievement of New Testament propor- 
tion. 

Of other, unproclaimed, reasons why the col- 
lege administration may be inimical to the 
spread of fraternities, one lies in the simple fact 
that our colleges are, in one way, still in the 
building stage: dormitories. If we set the num- 
ber of colleges at 1,200, one out of six, or 200, 
are always casting about for a new president. 
He cannot be blamed for wishing to erect a 
lasting monument to his efforts. The easiest 
way for him to do this is to build a new build- 
ing. He ean get the funds for a dormitory 
more easily than for a purely academic hall. If 
the new dormitory inspires the faculty to move 
that the students must live in it, the fraternity 
arrangement is made exceedingly difficult if not 
For life in the dormitory puts the 
fraternity man on a divisive basis. He cannot 
split his loyalties to that extent. Either he 
will cling to the one and despise the other, or 
the reverse, and each creates an impasse. And 
the austere thing about it is that the college 
authorities have thus far expressed such thin 
gratitude to the fraternities for the noble work 
they have done by way of providing, through 
their chapter houses, suitable accommodations 
for the undergraduates. 

There is, too, the element of secrecy, of which 
there are diversified types.° The judicious hus- 
band may try to keep his bargain-hunting wife 
on an even keel by telling her that he paid 25 
cents for the beans when in reality he paid 36 
cents. Or a man may commit a reprehensible 
deed and keep it a secret. The Jews said they 
had no objection to the fact that Jesus raised 
the dead and provided food. But, they shrieked, 
his explanations were to them inadequate, and 
hence there must be some “secret”—it is the 
King James Version word—about his power, 
and to that the Jews objected. 


impossible. 
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There is not a shred of these types of secrecy 
in the fraternities. They have but two: The 
Greek letters, generally three though sometimes 
two, are the initials of Greek words that con- 
stitute the motto of the fraternity. The member 
is supposed to keep the wording a secret, and 
does. It is an innocuous but lovely little bit 
of clandestine action. And there is the ritual— 
concededly similar in all social fraternities and 
imitative to a known degree of the rituals em- 
ployed in non-college orders.’ 

But this Greek issue may be disturbing. The 
law-making arbiter back home wants his off- 
spring to speak out in a language we all know. 
Also, though the fraternities had nothing to do 
with the wave that swept the study of Greek 
from the colleges, they did nothing to dam it 
back either. Despite the Greek lettering on their 
intriguing badges, they are the very ones who 
today do not even know the Greek alphabet 
(which has 24 letters and can be learned back- 
wards in an hour). They cannot write the 
slogan in Greek. Only a microscopic minority 
of even Phi Beta Kappa ean do this. Candor 
alone is enough. The fraternity man _ uses 
Greek as a cloak, or, as seems to be the case 
with the scientists in miserably anglicized Sigma 
Xi, as a charm. All this is of course not as 
chilling as the situation created by the market- 
place orator who takes to his bosom the Star 
Spangled Banner while giving off his upheaval 
suggestions; but it is like that. 

The immature fraternity men are set, how- 
ever, a disturbing precedent by the attitude of 
our mature scientists. For these are the very 
ones who look with disfavor on the teaching of 
foreign languages, unless the prose is modified 
by “scientific,” and the study of Greek they 
denounce as a waste. Yet without Greek they 
would have to stop; they would have no nomen- 
clature; they would be without a terminology; 
they could not announce their latest invention; 
they could not describe their newest discovery ; 
the physician would have to confine his diagnosis 
to sore throat as opposed to streptocoecic symp- 
toms of larynx and contiguous organs. 

The Greek-letter societies are in for hard 
sledding. But they have reached the point of 
no return. They must goon. There is too much 
involved. The executive machinery they have 
built up is admirable. The publishing they do 
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The service they render edu- 
cation is unmistakable. They have millions in- 
vested in chapter houses. Their total member- 
ship is ineredibly large and of extremely high 
quality—nearly one half of our 31 different 
presidents,? 20-odd Supreme Court justices, 
senators, representatives, governors, bishops, 
and executive officials of every cause or concern 
that makes work dignified and thought effective. 

It is the time of the great decision and not 
of the green years. During the Civil War some 
fraternities closed never to reopen; for their 
entire chapters fought half with the North and 
and half with the South. World War I gave 
them a severe jolt; but they recovered. World 
War II is giving them a fearful drubbing; some 
will never recover. But while victory is still 
to come, and as sure to follow the fighting as 
day is sure to follow night, steps should be taken 
to systematize and integrate a complicated but 
not hopeless situation. The law is with those 
who would do the reorganizing. There has been 
repeated litigation re fraternities. The major- 
ity of this lawing has started in legislatures. 
But each time the Supreme Court, either state 
or Federal, has intervened and decreed that fra- 
ternities are law-abiding bodies entitled to all 
the rights and privileges that come from due 
process of law. Though on the campus, or 
adjacent to it and of the campus, they never- 
theless get their ultimate authority from, and 
are subject to the regulations of, a governing 
body that has no connection whatsoever with 
the campus. But there is the Constitution, and 
there is the XIVth Amendment. 

What should be done? There are about 500 
fraternities. If the study of Greek were nation- 
wide and the fraternities were distributed on a 
student-population basis,?° this might not be 
too many; one to every 2,000 students. But 
as things are it is a grotesquely big number. 
The authorities should reduce it to about 55 old- 
line social fraternities and about five of the 
stronger professional fraternities, 60 in all, 
and the remaining 440 should be persuaded 
either to call it the end of a misguided era or 
to slough off their Greek pretense and take on 
English. This would at least remove the slop- 
over and splash-around condition that at pres- 
ent obtains. But this would be difficult to do. 

There is something else that is much finer and 


is monumental.® 
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simpler. Let the faculties rule that no student 
may be admitted to a fraternity until he has at 
least a six-point credit in classical Greek with 
an average grade of at least B-. This would 
give us in time the equivalent of Oxford’s 
course in Litterae Humaniores,'2 known to all 
men as the creator of the character that goes 
with true eminence and the charm that derives 
from spiritual honesty. We owe such a course 
to ourselves in the interest of eminence, and to 
the Greeks as a matter of honesty. We owe 
them in truth so much that we should not permit 
our fraternities to become 500 monuments To 
The Unknown Language.** 


NOTES 


1 Cf. ‘‘Baird’s Manual: American College Fra- 
ternities.’’ Pp. 607. Illustrated. Written at first 
by the late William Raimond Baird, now edited by 
Francis W. Shepardson. Has appeared in many 
editions since 1879, and is indispensable for both 
fraternity and college. The Collegiate Press, 
Menasha (Wis.), has full rights. 

2The data released by the National Interfra- 
ternity Council at the close of its last annual meet- 
ing, on the Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving, 1944, show that the decline in fraternity 
chapters since Thanksgiving, 1943, was 38.79 per 
cent, and the decline in chapters holding paid-up 
membership in the NIC was 65.83 per cent for the 
same period. 

3It is the same in non-college orders, G, E. 
Lessing (1729-81) joined the Masons in Hamburg 
only to let his membership lapse. He is buried in 
Braunschweig and had no stone at his grave until 
the actors’ association erected one on the centenary 
of his death. Goethe (1749-1832), on the con- 
trary, joined the Amalia Lodge of Masons in Wei- 
mar and remained loyal during the last 50-odd years 
of his life. He is buried in the ducal vault in 
Weimar. That that great book, ‘‘Goethe als Frei- 
maurer,’’ by Gotthold Deile, 337 pages, Berlin, 
1908, has never been brought out in English trans- 
lation is a mystery. 


ye ee 
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4 With space at a premium, the dailies found it 
wise to note (December 3, 1944) the fact, in the 
obituary, that Judge Arthur J. Tuttle belonged to 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Alpha Delta, Phi Phi, Pi 
Gamma Mu, and Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

5It is for this reason that lists such as those 
published in the ‘‘World Almanac,’’ while handy, 
are always incomplete. 

6 Cf. ‘‘Secret Societies: A Cultural Study of 
Fraternalism in the United States.’’ By Noel P. 
Gist. Pp. 184. University of Missouri, Columbia. 
1940. Gist describes the ‘‘seecret’’ ritual of a well- 
known order. It is virtually a duplicate of the 
ritual used by the present writer’s social fraternity. 

7 There are various idioms in English for confi- 
dential conversation, but no one seems as simple 
and incisive as French Entre nous or German Unter 
vier Augen or Swedish Oss emellan sagt. 

8 The fraternities publish histories, catalogues, 
song-books, magazines, and special reports that are 
at times of extreme value. 

® Theodore Roosevelt doubled up and joined two 
of akind. Woodrow Wilson was somewhat minded, 
while having his own objective at Princeton, to 
repudiate fraternities, including his own, but he 
became much more amenable to all that ‘‘Phi’’ 
may stand for in fraternity circles once he entered 
polities, 

10On July 1, 1939, West Virginia University, 
with at that date never as many as 3,000 students 
on the campus at one time, had 46 fraternities. 
Despite the sorority debacle at Stanford, the num- 
ber of fraternities at the universities of California 
is simply bewildering. 

11 The ones that have carried the burden in the 
heat of the day. To the 60 however there might 
well be added about five sororities. 

12 Cf. The American Scholar, 13: 4, p. 399. 

13Jn 1817, Esaias Tegner, Sweden’s grand old 
churchman, scholar, poet, wrote a poem entitled 
‘*Spraaken’’ (‘‘Languages’’). He devotes hex- 
ameter verses of four lines each to Greek, Latin, 
English, German, Italian; the same of six lines each 
to Swedish and French; the same of two lines each 
to Spanish and Danish. That about covers the col- 
lege curriculum. In 33 words, Tegner shows why 
Greek is the language that makes ‘‘ feelings visible, 
thoughts appreciable.’’? That about covers the 
aims of any fraternity. 





THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE NEA 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
CANCELED 

F. L. ScHLAGLE, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City (Kans.), and president of the 
National Education Association, announced on 
March 12 the postponement of the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly scheduled for July 
4-6 in Buffalo. This action was taken by vote 
of the association’s nation-wide Board of Di- 
rectors upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee. President Schlagle said that, al- 


though this was the first time in forty years that 
the association’s annual meeting has been post- 
poned, the NEA is now voluntarily co-opera- 
ting to reduce the travel and hotel congestion. 
The prewar annual conventions were among the 
nation’s largest meetings, bringing together as 
many as 18,000 persons, but attendance since 
Pearl Harbor has been limited to officers and 
elected delegates. 

In addition to Mr. Schlagle, officers of the 
association are: Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary; Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk (Va.), 
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junior past-president; and Mary D. Barnes, 
principal, William Livingston School No. 10, 
Elizabeth (N. J.), first vice-president. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee in addition 
to the officers just named are: Joseph H. Saun- 
ders, superintendent of schools, Newport News 
(Va.), chairman of the Board of Trustees; 
B. F. Stanton, of Alliance (Ohio), treasurer; 
Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara (Calif.) ; 
L. V. Phillips, Indianapolis; Glenn E. Snow, 
St. George (Utah); and Emily A. Tarbell, 
Syracuse, N. Y. All officers and members of 
the committee will be continued in office for 
1945-46. 


THE ED.D APPARENTLY GAINING 
GROUND AS A PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREE 

THE doctorate in education seems to be grow- 
ing in favor as a distinctly professional degree, 
analogous to, if not as yet wholly comparable 
with, the professional doctorates in medicine 
and closely related technologies, such as dentis- 
try, public health, and veterinary science. A 
corresponding (“earned”) doctorate, J. D.— 
Juris Doctor—has been offered by some schools 
of law for thirty years or more, but so far has 
apparently won little recognition as a profes- 
sional asset to the young practitioner. 

The latest institution to offer the Ed.D. is 
the Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. Cecil V. Millard, director of 
the division of education, announces that the 
new degree has course requirements “a little 
less technical and a little broader” than those 
for the Ph.D. in education, which the college 
also offers. It is “designated particularly for 
administrators, supervisors, and special staff 
members in public-school systems,” which, in 
Michigan, Dr. Millard says, are increasingly 
making the doctorate a requirement for ap- 
pointment to such positions. A candidate may 
take his major work in one of five areas: gui- 
dance, administration, curriculum, educational 
psychology, and the history and philosophy of 
education. Requirements as to residence and 
credit hours are the same as for the Ph.D. 

The recognition of the study of education in 
the land-grant colleges stems chiefly from the 
fact that these institutions were almost always 
charged with the preparation of teachers of 
agriculture and the household arts under the 
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terms of the Smith-Hughes Act (1917). The 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, however, 
had established the first professorship of agri- 
cultural education as early as 1908, when high 
schools in the Connecticut Valley were intro- 
ducing courses in agriculture as a prelude, so 
to speak, of the nation-wide movement that re- 
sulted in the Smith-Hughes legislation. 

The expansion of the work in agricultural 
and household-arts education to inelude the 
preparation of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in all branches of the public-school 
service is typical of the development of the 
separate land-grant colleges into institutions of 
much broader scope than was anticipated by 
the Morrill Act of 1862. Many of them have 
grown into flourishing state universities, and 
others, while still nominally state “colleges,” 
are actually state universities, as in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Kansas. (One may 
note in passing that the land-grant colleges of 
Michigan and Pennsylvania antedate the land- 
grant act of 1862. The former was opened as 
a college in 1857; the latter, as the “Farmers’ 
High School” in 1855.) —W. C. B. 


A JUNIOR-COLLEGE STUDENT CON- 
FERENCE IN NEW JERSEY 


THE first annual student conference of the 
New Jersey Junior College Association, held 
at Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown), 
February 24, was attended by representatives 
of Bergen Junior College (Teaneck), Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College (Rutherford), High- 
land Manor Junior College (West Long 
Branch), John Marshall College (Jersey City), 
Monmouth Junior College (Long Branch), and 
Union Junior College, Cranford. Junior-col- 
lege students from different parts of the state 
thus had an opportunity to exchange in open 
discussion the following questions: “What Can 
Junior College Students Do to Meet Today’s 
Challenge of Democracy?” and “To What Ex- 
tent Should the United States Participate in 
a World Organization?” As a result of the 
morning and afternoon sessions, the groups 
formulated the following resolutions: 


1. RESOLVED: that a student-government organi- 
zation be encouraged as an important means of 
developing responsible democratic citizenship. 

2. RESOLVED: that the junior college provide for 
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participation in community life as an essential part 
of a citizenship-training program. 

3. RESOLVED: that, as a means of stimulating 
democratic organization, junior colleges should sup- 
plement the general-education courses at present 
offered in the fields of social science and personal 
health. 

4. RESOLVED: that education for citizenship can 
be fostered by closer student and faculty co-opera- 
tion between colleges—specifically that a state-wide 
organization of junior-college students be formed. 

5. RESOLVED: that the United States participate 
in a World Organization to the fullest extent; that 
we shall be duty bound to the charter as it will be 
set up for the proposed World Organization; that 
favorable economic results would be expected to 
follow from such participation by the United 
States, and we feel that there is nothing in our 
Constitution that will prevent us from full par- 
ticipation. 

Hurst R. Anderson, president, Centenary 
Junior College, weleomed the delegates at the 
opening session on Saturday morning and in- 
troduced Robert H. Morrison, supervisor of 
college courses, State Department of Public 
Instruction, who expressed the belief that such 
student conferences help to develop leadership 
among students and sound standards in dealing 
with current human problems. By active par- 
ticipation in diseussion, students broaden their 
understanding of important needs of today and 
tomorrow. Serving as advisers to the two 
round-table conferences were Kenneth A. 
Woolf, supervising principal of the schools at 
Hackettstown, and Noah Karlin, New York 
City, editor, Viewpoint. 

Carlos Davila, former ambassador from Chile 
to the United States and president of Chile 
(1932), gave the main address to the delegates. 
His topic was “The Importance to the Amer- 
icas of a World Organization.” Dr. Davila 
said, in part: 

The development of inter-American solidarity has 
been a slow process, but the remarkable fact is that 
we have succeeded in reaching our present plane of 
mutual trust and cordiality. As long as the peo- 
ples of the Americas are able to think continentally, 
respect each other as equals, and grant each other 
the friendly and helpful consideration that good 
neighbors do, this policy will remain. 

Because of this policy of the United States, the 
international order was based among equals on this 
American continent, as against the principle of 
domination by one group of nations and the power 
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theories of other continents. The League of Na- 
tions failed not because it was too democratic, but 
because it was not democratic enough. If the 
small nations had been allowed to govern the poli- 
cies of the league, they would have stopped ag- 
gression then and there. 


THE NEW LIBERAL-ARTS PROGRAM 
AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


QvuotinG Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Stan- 
ford University, that “changing a curriculum is 
like trying to move a cemetery,” W. P. Tolley, 
president, Syracuse University, in a recent re- 
port to the Board of Trustees, outlines a re- 
organization of the program of the College of 
Liberal Arts that has been recommended by the 
faculty. The following paragraphs are quoted 
from the report: 


One notable change in the new program is the 
recognition that philosophy and religion are as im- 
portant as the laboratory sciences, mathematics, or 
foreign languages. The student is required to take 
work in three of these four fields, but with the con- 
sent of his counselor he may omit one of the four. 
For example, it is now possible for a student to 
graduate from the College of Liberal Arts without 
taking a foreign language. Whether or not he 
elects a foreign language depends upon his voca- 
tional objective, his special aptitudes and interests, 
and the counseling of his faculty adviser. Although 
a wide distribution of courses is demanded, the pat- 
tern of distribution depends on the student’s indi- 
vidual needs. 

Another interesting change is the inclusion of a 
course in fine arts. It is one of the anomalies of 
the American arts college that it has neglected the 
fine arts. The existence of a strong College of Fine 
Arts on our campus ought to mean that its courses 
are open to all liberal-arts students who have an 
avocational interest in music, art, or architecture. 
The offering of a survey course in the freshman or 
sophomore year is a step in the right direction. 

An even more significant change is the intro- 
duction of a more adequate counseling program and 
the taking of an inventory of the student’s apti- 
tudes and achievements before he registers for any 
course. It is sometimes said that a small college 
can give a student wiser guidance than a large uni- 
versity. The fact, however, is that a university 
should have greater resources in staff and equip- 
ment for specialized services such as remedial read- 
ing, remedial speech, vocational guidance, corrective 
work in physical education, and psychiatric help. 
Ordinarily only a university can have highly trained 
personnel officers and adequate testing services. 
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The problem is not that of size but of organization 
and management. 

More than a year ago a competent staff was 
assembled for the development of the University 
Testing Service and this year a Psychological Ser- 
vices Center has been established to co-ordinate the 
Speech and Reading clinics, the Psycho-Educational 
Services, the University Testing Office, and the 
Vocational Guidance Program for Veterans. 

Sometimes a change in the requirements for grad- 
uation means only a reshuffling of old courses 
rather than a complete curricular reorganization. 
The faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, how- 
ever, is committed to the revitalization of courses 
in every department. Each division is making a 
fresh study of introductory courses and courses in 
sequence. ... 

For the fall of 1945 a new course is projected in 
the field of philosophy and religion. Here the uni- 
versity will profit from the experience of members 
of the philosophy department and the administra- 
tion in preparing the course in philosophy and 
religion for the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 

Probably no department in the American college 
is in greater need of reorganization and reform 
than the department of philosophy. The impact of 
the war has made us increasingly aware of the 
neglected field of values and religious faith. Our 
imperfect understanding of what we are fighting 
for reflects our confusion as to the goals of edu- 
eation and life and our ignorance of the nature 
and needs of men an@ society. If, however, phi- 
losophy is to resolve t..is confusion and dispel this 
ignorence it must be purged of much of its tech- 
nical language and its preoccupation with meaning- 
less abstractions. We are all philosophers and we 
all have beliefs by which we live. What we need 
is a simple non-technical course in philosophy and 
religion focused on the problems we meet in every- 
day life.... 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE TO 
HAVE A STUDENT-UNION 
BUILDING 


REPEATEDLY during the past 20 years, the 
present writer has called attention in books, 
articles, and lectures to what he has regarded as 
the anomalous, unjust, and shortsighted attitude 
of the public toward professional schools for 
teachers. Almost without exception, these 
schools have suffered in comparison with other 
institutions of the same grade in the financial 
support that they have been accorded whether 

% 
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through taxation or through private benefac- 
tions. With possibly one exception, no state 
that supports independent teachers colleges has 
expended from tax funds for those institutions 
nearly so much in proportion to enrollment as it 
has expended upon other institutions of the 
same collegiate status, such as state universities, 
land-grant colleges, and schools of mines. And 
it is not surprising that the possibly exceptional 
state referred to is the only one that has a state 
teachers college comparing favorably in edu- 
cational reputation, both in the state and in the 
country as a whole, with its state university, 
its state agricultural college, and its school of 
mines. 

The nonpublic teachers colleges, even those 
affiliated with endowed universities, have been 
similarly handicapped. The largest and most 
influential of these have been, and still are, 
almost entirely dependent on their tuition fees 
for their support. 

Now the oft-referred-to Visitor from Mars 
would certainly wonder why a rich and powerful 
democracy, which has expressed in so many sub- 
stantial ways its faith in education, should lay 
so slight (and so slighting) an emphasis on the 
education of teachers for its people’s schools— 
especially when practically every school survey 
that has been made during the past thirty years 
has predicated its recommendations for better- 
ment on the imperative need of attracting to the 
public-school service a much larger proportion 
of well-trained and otherwise highly qualified 
teachers. 

The writer feels thoroughly justified in char- 
acterizing the situation as anomalous, as unjust, 
and especially as shortsighted, since it seems to 
be the expression of a public policy of which the 
public itself is the principal victim. 

The writing of the above paragraphs was 
motivated by an announcement that recently 
reached the editor’s desk. A state teachers col- 
lege reports that it has received from a private 
citizen of the community in which it is located 
a gift of $100,000 to be used toward the erection 
of a student-union building. Such buildings are 
to be found on the campuses of many universi- 
ties. They have been provided usually by gifts, 
and in state universities particularly, by coniri- 
butions from the alumni. In so far as the writer 
ean recall, however, this will be only the second 
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of the state teachers colleges to have a building 
especially designed and equipped as a students 
union. 

The fortunate institution is the Cortland 
(N. Y.) State Teachers College. The donor is 
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George Albert Brockway, retired president of 
the Brockway Motor Company, Cortland, and 
the building, which will be a wing of a new 
dormitory, will appropriately bear Mr. Brock- 
way’s name.—W. C. B. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Howarp §. McDona.p, superintendent of 
schools, Salt Lake City, has been appointed 
president, Brigham Young University (Provo, 
Utah), to sueceed Franklin Stewart Harris, 
whose appointment to the presidency of Utah 
State Agricultural College (Logan) was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, January 6. 
The changes in post will become effective 
July 1. 


J. F. Srerner, former principal of Heald 
College (Sacramento, Calif.), has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency to succeed the late 
Luke W. Peart. 


SuMNeER WELLES, former Under Secretary of 
State, has been appointed fifth honorary rector 
of the University of Dubuque and will receive 
the robes of his office next October at the an- 
nual Rectorial Convocation. Robert M. Hut- 
chins, president, the University of Chicago, was 
accorded this honor last year, as reported in 
these columns, November 25, 1944. 


Cart D. Smiru, since 1934 president, Babson 
Institute of Business Administration (Babson 
Park, Mass.), has been appointed to the newly 
created post of assistant to the president, 
Ernest M. Best, Springfield (Mass.) College. 
Dr. Smith’s chief duties will be concerned with 
completing plans for the postwar program. 


THE REVEREND THomAsS A. McCarry, dean, 
department of Latin, Covington (Ky.) Latin 
School, has been appointed dean, Villa Ma- 
donna College (Covington), to sueceed the late 
Reverend Edmund J. Corby, who died, March 
26, 1944. 


ALviIn B. Biscok, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), 
who has been on leave of absence for service 
as an aide of the NLRB, has been appointed 


dean, College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and will take office, July 1. 


Joun M. StraunaKker, former professor of 
psychology, Princeton University, who has been 
serving as general director of the Army-Navy 
College Testing Program, has been appointed 
dean of students, Stanford University. Dr. 
Stalnaker will assume his duties in September, 
when the new office, created to “co-ordinate the 
present functions of the registrar, the dean of 
men, and the dean of women,” will be put into 
operation. 


Loren 8. Haney, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, the Ohio State University, will assume 
the directorship of the Bucknell University 
Testing Bureau, July 1. Dr. Hadley will also 
be a teaching member of the staff with the rank 
of assistant professor. 


W. B. Kemp, who has been serving as acting 
director, Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station, during the absence of the director, 
Roger B. Corbett, for work with the American 
Farm Bureau Association, has been named to 
the directorship. 


Donap E. STEARNS, a consulting engineer of 
Boston, has been appointed chairman of the 
department of civil engineering, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University. 


Harotp B. TuxKey, research professor of 
pomology, New York Experiment Station (Ge- 
neva), has been appointed professor of horti- 
culture and head of the department, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, to relieve V. R. Gardner of his responsi- 
bilities in the headship. Dr. Gardner will con- 
tinue his duties as director of the Experiment 
Station. Stanley Johnston, superintendent of 
the South Haven (Mich.) Experiment Station, 
has been given the additional title of research 
professor of horticulture. 
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J. R. Van PEtt, JR., technical director, Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry (Chicago), has 
been appointed head of the program of research 
education, Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


B. F. SKINNER, associate professor of psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology and chairman 
of the department, Indiana University, effective 
September 1. 


PauL HaGeEn, well-known author and anti- 
Nazi lecturer, has been appointed 1945 Honnold 
lecturer at Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.) for 
eleven weeks, beginning March 27. During his 
stay as visiting professor of political science 
and psychology, Mr. Hagen will give two 
courses, “Democratic Movements and the Re- 
construction of Europe” and “Psychoanalysis 
Applied to Modern Movements.” 


Rosert Penguite, professor of poultry hus- 
bandry, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Stillwater), has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of poultry husbandry, and Flor- 
ence A. Ehrenkranz, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, assistant professor of household equip- 
ment, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames. 


Ernst W. Meyer, first secretary (1931-37) 
of the German Embassy in Washington (D. C.) 
and for the past five years visiting lecturer on 
political science, economics, and sociology, 
Bucknell University, has been appointed to the 
staff of the university as associate professor 
of political science. 


THE newly organized Institute of Nutrition, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, will be administered by a com- 
mittee comprising R. C. Huston, dean, Grad- 
uate School; V. R. Gardner, director, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; C. L. Cole, professor 
of animal husbandry; C. A. Hoppert, professor 
of biochemistry; Margaret A. Ohlson, head of 
the department of foods and nutrition; W. L. 
Mallmann, professor of bacteriology; and C. F. 
Huffman, professor of dairy nutrition. The 
institute “will supply a contact between in- 
dustry and the college to further research in 
food and nutrition and will supply the food 
industry with results of the laboratory.” 
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Wiuuiam H. Brapy, lecturer in mechanical 
engineering, University of California (Berke- 
ley), has returned to his post after a five-month 
leave of absence during which he served as 
progress engineer and assistant to the project 
manager of the Inland Storgae Area of the 
Port Chicago Naval Ammunition Depot. 


W. Orro Miessner, chairman of the depart- 
ment of music education, University of Kansas, 
has been granted a leave of absence “to devote 
more time to his numerous activities in the 
musie-publishing field.” 


A. RANDLE ELLIoTT, administrator of the 
Washington bureau of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, has been given a six-month 
leave of absence “to undertake a special mis- 
sion for the War Department.” During his 
absence, John A. Thompson, field secretary of 
the institute, will be in charge of the bureau. 


CHARLES F’. CuurcH, JR., acting director of 
research, radio station KMBC in Kansas City, 
has been appointed director of education for 
the station to sueceed R. Edwin Browne, whose 
appointment as director of information, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, January 13. Dr. Church will continue 
his duties in the research division. 


JACQUES Maritain, French philosopher, who 
has been serving as visiting professor in Amer- 
ican universities, including Columbia and Penn- 
sylvania, for the past four years, has been ap- 
pointed ambassador of the French Republic to 
the Vatican. 


FREDERICK B. AGARD, assistant professor of 
modern languages, Princeton University, has 
been granted a leave of absence to assist in a 
research project on the methods and techniques 
of the teaching of foreign languages at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. “The study is directed spe- 
cifically to appraisal of the intensive oral 
method . . . developed by the ASTP.” 


Recent Deaths 

CarLos Espen ALLEN, former president, State 
Teachers College (Valley City, N. D.), died, 
March 7, according to word received by ScHOOL 
AND Society, March 20. Dr. Allen, who was 
seventy-two years old at the time of his death, 
had served as head of the department of foreign 
languages (1894-1918) and vice-president and 
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registrar (1913-18), Southern Illinois Normal 
University (Carbondale), and in the presidency 
at Valley City, 1918-35. 


JOHN WILKINSON JENKINS, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Georgia, succumbed to a 
heart attack, March 12, at the age of fifty-one 
years, according to a report received by SCHOOL 
AND Society, Mareh 20. Mr. Jenkins had 
served as professor of literature (1914-15), 
School of Expression, Vanderbilt University, 
and at the University of Georgia since 1920. 


CAROLINE Hazarp, fifth president of Welles- 
ley College, died, March 19, at the age of eighty- 
eight years. Miss Hazard, who served in the 
presidency from 1889 to 1910, was an authority 
on the history and legend of South County 
(R. I.) and an author of note. She was a col- 
lector of antiques and rare manuscripts and 
in 1930, gave to Wellesley College the original 
love letters of Robert Browning and his wife. 


Henry CiLInTON Morrison, professor emeri- 
tus of education, the University of Chicago, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack while working in his 
garden, March 19, at the age of seventy-three 
years. Dr. Morrison, whose book, “Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School” (1926, re- 
vised, 1931), developed what has come to be 
known as the “Morrison Plan” of teaching, had 
served as superintendent of schools (1899- 
1904), Portsmouth, and state superintendent of 
public instruction (1904-17), New Hampshire; 
assistant secretary (1917-19), Connecticut State 
Board of Education; and professor of educa- 
tion (1919-37), the University of Chicago. 


ASHLEY MELVIN McCuLLouGH, director of 
public-service training, Connecticut State Board 
of Education, died, Mareh 19. Dr. McCullough, 
who was fifty-five years old at the time of his 
death, had served as principal (1916-17), 
Chase (Kans.) High School; superintendent of 
schools, Geneseo (1917-19), Wilson (1919- 
22), Paola (1922-29), Wellington (1929-33), 
all in Kansas; superintendent of schools 
(1933-40), Fairchild (Conn.); and as a mem- 
ber of the state board of education since 1940. 


Juuia H. 
Horace Mann Elementary School, 


WouHLFARTH, former principal, 
Teachers 


College, Columbia University, died, March 19, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 


Miss Wohl- 
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farth had served the college as assistant in 
the methods of secondary teaching (1895-96), 
in history (1896-97), in psychology and gen- 
eral methods (1897-98), in theory and prac- 
tice (1898-99); and as associate principal of 
the Horace Mann School (1899-1900) and 
principal of the Horace Mann Elementary 
School, 1900-03. 


THE REVEREND JoHN S. Keating, 8.J., li- 
brarian, Boston College, died, March 20, at the 
age of sixty-four years. For twenty years 
prior to his assuming the librarianship (1935), 
Father Keating had taught Greek and Latin 
in the college. 


Harry Epwin Burton, professor emeritus 
of Latin, Dartmouth College, succumbed to a 
heart attack, March 20, at the age of seventy- 
six years. Dr. Burton had served the college 
as instructor in Latin (1896-97), assistant pro- 
fessor (1898-1903), and in the Daniel Webster 
professorship, 1903-38. 


FRANCES MILTON IRENE MorenoussE, former 
associate professor of history, Hunter College 
(New York City), died, March 21. Dr. More- 
house had served as an instructor (1911-17), 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal), 
University of Minnesota (1917-24), and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University (1924-25), 
and at Hunter College, 1926-42. 


THE REVEREND Fevirx Marie Kirscu, O.M., 
assistant professor of education, the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.), 
succumbed to a heart attack, March 21, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Father Kirsch had 
taught the classies (1909-24), St. Fidelis’ Semi- 
nary (Herman, Pa.), and had served as pro- 
fessor of education (since 1925), Trinity Col- 
lege (Washington, D. C.), and assistant pro- 
fessor of education (since 1932), the Catholic 
University. 

Water C. Murray, president emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, died, March 23, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Dr. Murray, who 
held the presidency from 1908 until his retire- 
ment (1937), had served as professor of phi- 
losophy and economics (1891), University of 
New Brunswick, and (1892-1908), University 
of Nova Scotia. In 1934, he was elected chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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Coming Events Canceled 


THE annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
scheduled for April 3-7, has been canceled. 
There will be closed executive sessions of the 
Executive Committee, the state chairman of 
each of 20 states and the Administration Com- 
mittee, the Board of Review, and the Steering 
Committee. 


THE meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, St. Louis, June 
21-24, has been canceled, according to an an- 
nouncement sent to ScHooL AND Society, by 
F. L. Bishop, secretary. 


Other Items 

DuGaLp C. JAcKsoN, professor emeritus of 
electrical engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, was honored on his eightieth 
birthday, February 13, by a dinner at the 
Engineers Club in Boston, with Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of the institute, presiding. The 
speakers were Frank B. Jewett, formerly vice- 
president, ATT; A. Pen-tung Sah, president, 
National University of Amoy (China); and 
Harold L. Hazen, head of the department of 
electrical engineering, Edward L. Moreland, 
dean of engineering, and Carlton E. Tucker, 
executive officer, department of electrical engi- 
neering, all of the institute. As a greeting 
from Dr. Sah, the printed program bore in 
Chinese a quotation from Hsun Tze, philoso- 
pher of the 3d century B.c., which reads: 
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“Glorify Nature and meditate on her! Why 
not conserve her energy and harness it?” 


THE University of Illinois announced recently 
that the library will be renamed the David 
Kinley Memorial Library in memory of the 
former president of the university (1919-30), 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, December 9, 1944. 


THE College of Wooster (Ohio) set up in 
February “a distinctive program of sabbatical 
leaves with full pay for faculty members on 
permanent tenure,” according to an announce- 
ment sent to ScHooL AND Society by Arthur 
Murray, director of news service. “Professors 
who wish to take time off from teaching for an 
approved research problem aiming toward pub- 
lication of their findings can have one year off 
in every five. Professors who wish to do spe- 
cial study aiming to improve their teaching can 
have off one year in eight.” 


Tue first recorded discussion of compulsory 
peacetime military training, “arranged for class- 
room use by the United States Recording Com- 
pany, Washington (D. C.),” is ready for dis- 
tribution. The recording was made by William 
G. Carr, representing the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, and Lee Pennington, com- 
mander, Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, representing the American Legion. Each 
speaker presents a 15-minute discussion of the 
question. The record, 16 in., 334, 30 min., sells 
for $5.00. 


Shorter Papers... 





SOME REFLECTIONS OF A MODERN- 
LANGUAGE TEACHER 


NurTURED in the dogma that man’s chief end 
is to drive straight at vocational goals without 
tribute to the world’s foundation-culture, the 
young do not learn the meaning of full-fledged 
education. 

Thus without firm base they are easily swayed. 
Witness, for one eloquent example, the wide- 
spread effervescent enthusiasm at the present 
moment for Spanish, contrasting with the new- 
found skepticism regarding the future of 
French; the former feeling manifesting a cor- 
rect idea which common sense should long ago 


have permanently installed in all North Amer- 
ican minds, and the latter a most unworthy, 
not to say ignorant, misapprehension. 

Note also, in connection with the lack of stable 
sentiments for which the-educational processes 
of the past 20 years in the secondary schools 
must assume large responsibility, the phenome- 
nan of blind dependence of students and public 
upon grades as measures of mental development, 
and the mass pressure both from homes and 
from school benches upon the teacher in rela- 
tion to them.. Many an instructor, giving up 
the unequal struggle, lays aside absolute stand- 
ards in the matter. The student goes home re- 
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joicing in marks on paper that have no essen- 
tial relation to accomplishment. 

To circumvent those teachers who still pre- 
serve the A an A, school-majority sentiment 
may favor the working of the C-grade vein in 
combination with various types of “leadership” 
functions, in preference to aiming at “undemo- 
cratic” summits. This phenomenon among un- 
disciplined youth is no novelty. What is new 
is that for the first time in our history it is 
being shared and promoted by a considerable 
-element among our “educators.” At the same 
time that the student is being urged to venerate 
Longfellow, he is being persuaded in effect that 
Longfellow’s injunction that we toil upward in 
the night is “the bunk.” On the slightest of 
pretexts the student motivated by an inner 
“excelsior” urge is derisively dubbed by his fel- 
lows a “bookworm.” Learning has come to be 
conceived of in many quarters merely as an 
exposure to subjects. 

Latin via media connoted simply temperate- 
ness of outlook and living, together with tact 
and social adaptability. It conveyed no hint of 
brakes and chains upon minds bent upon either 
general or specific learning. But contemporary 
education, for some strange reason respectful 
and trustful here of Latin, naively interprets 
the phrase as meaning that the middle of any 
road is always the best part of it, and in con- 
sonance with that philosophy shoves all stu- 
dents along a common “middle,” where of course 
they jostle one another outrageously. 

The majority of a typical Spanish class, for 
example, being typical “middle-of-the-roaders,” 
have neglected to learn basic facts about their 
own tongue, and therefore find Spanish beyond 
their reach. Even the more or less capable 
minority, also brought up with the middle-of- 
the-road complex, are disposed to falter if con- 
quest is not quickly forthcoming. In conse- 
quence I must perpetually strive to help them 
to straighten out their philosophies, not only of 
learning language, but of life and living. For, 
if they do not subscribe to the principle that 
art is long, and that there is really no shame 
in toiling upward in the night (while their more 
“Progressive” companions sleep), I fail to see 
how I can ever be of great service in teaching 
them Spanish or anything else. Under “Pro- 
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gressive” education, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the long view is proscribed, and men- 
tal energy in consequence slips from the stick- 
ing point. A difficulty in translation comes up. 
The students’ minds, to which the unassimilated 
grammars are no help, collide against it with 
a shock and a rebound, and then absurdly begin 
to imagine means to bypass the obstacle. 

There is little use in trying to usher across 
the thresholds of the modern foreign languages 
students devoid of feeling for elementary lan- 
guage principles. Thus arises my personal in- 
tense advocacy of Latin as a subject to be hon- 
estly pursued, alongside English, of course, by 
everyone who has visions of essential accom- 
plishment in language. If a given high-school 
student balks at Latin, or finds after much try- 
ing that he cannot, though merely walking in 
the footsteps of millions who have successfully 
trod the path before him, clear a way through 
any number of its perplexities, then he may 
eliminate himself from careers in which con- 
siderable language capacity is a requisite. 

The unscientific treatment of the needs of our 
language is indeed the worst of all the “bottle- 
necks” in contemporary education. Here is a 
preparation for life that will not endure too 
much acceleration, too much of the middle-of- 
the-road philosophy, too much mingling with 
other matters of learning as just another sub- 
ject; and that demands, because it is something 
of infinite variety, a varied approach, from 
which basie origins and traditions, and the 
simultaneous consideration of other languages 
of the common family, cannot be excluded. 

Judging from its past activities, if contem- 
porary American educational theory saw coming 
an unmistakable trend to Latin, it would forth- 
with seek to hustle and huddle everybody pell- 
mell under that subject-cover, and perhaps even 
lay claim to eredit for clairvoyance. Not antici- 
pating, however, such a swing of the educational 
pendulum, it feels itself quite secure upon its 
present bandwagon, and continues to reiterate 
that Latin is a blighting eneumberance. In 
other words, it simply drives in directions 
vaguely suggested by the very people who wait 
in vain for authoritative instructions. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CoNcorD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 
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THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tue Michigan Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion was held in Ann Arbor, December 27-28, 
1944. It was jointly sponsored by the Michigan 
College Association, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and the Michigan State Ad- 
visory Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification. The conference was in reality a 
continuation of the Michigan Cooperative 
Teacher Education Study, a three-year program 
(1940-43) made possible by a grant from the 
American Council on Education and sponsored 
by the Michigan State Board of Education. 

Among the definite contributions of this study 
were the three state-wide conferences it spon- 
sored. Complete reports of these conferences 
have been published. 

At the expiration of the study a series of 
recommendations was made to the State Board 
of Edueation for the continuation of the pro- 
gram of improvement in the selection and train- 
ing of teachers. The board in turn appointed 
a continuing committee known as the Michigan 
State Advisory Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification. 

It was at an early meeting of this committee 
that the question of conserving and implement- 
ing the values realized from the study was given 
consideration and a subcommittee was appointed 
to review the reports and recommendations of 
the study. It was thought best to invite the 
higher institutions of the state to participate in 
another conference of evaluation and study. As 
the subcommittee continued its work it became 
apparent that the changing conditions which the 
war was imposing demanded a broader basis 
for the conference. The State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Michigan Association 
of Colleges generously joined in the sponsorship 
of the conference. An inclusive committee was 
appointed, of which the writer was named chair- 
man. 

At the opening session of the conference, 
Alexander G. Ruthven, president, University of 
Michigan, keynoted the meeting with a chal- 
lenging address on the subject, “The Need for 
Institutions of Higher Education to Examine 
Their Programs in Terms of Changing Eco- 
nomic, Political, and Social Conditions.” He 


pleaded for an early end to the “silly competi- 
tion which has characterized the relations of 
educators and educational institutions, espe- 
cially on the college level. . . . If we schoolmen 
do not prepare immediately for the new world, 
we will fail society as we did after the last war.” 
Following Dr. Ruthven’s address the writer, 
presiding at the meeting, reviewed the work of 
the study and the steps leading up to the con- 
ference. The remainder of the morning session 
was devoted to a series of reports of studies at 
various institutions in the state. Fred §. Dun- 
ham, associate professor of Latin, University of 
Michigan, reported on a survey of the avoca- 
tional interests and wage-earning experience of 
undergraduate students in the School of Educa- 
tion. Waldo E. Lessenger, dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University, offered evidence 
of the neglect of broad education and an over- 
emphasis on specialized academic studies in the 
programs of students preparing to teach. This 
applied to both graduate and undergraduate 
students. Is it not high time that definite steps 
were taken to insure broad general foundations 
upon which to build the superstruetures of spe- 
cialization? Robert S. Linton, registrar, Michi- 
gan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, reported on a study of the achievement 
of students admitted without recommendation of 
high-school principals. One third of the group 
(1,584) thus studied made satisfactory adjust- 
ments to college work. Also included in his 
report was the report of Fred Mitchell, dean of 
men, Michigan State College, as to why fresh- 
men leave college. The session was closed with 
an evaluation of the morning’s program by 
Harvey L. Turner, president, Hillsdale College. 
Dr. Turner had served as co-ordinator for the 
study during most of its life. 

The afternoon session considered the question, 
“What New Problems Should Colleges Recog- 
nize in Planning for the Years That Lie Ahead ?” 
Five speakers, representing diverse interests and 
points of view, presented papers which led to a 
very lively discussion. Speaking from the point 
of view of organized labor, Frank Martel, 
president, Detroit and Wayne County Federa- 
tion of Labor, emphasized the responsibility 
society owed to the returning veteran and the 
need to provide opportunities to all. He was 
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followed by Allen B. Crow, president, Economic 
Club of Detroit, who insisted that education 
should support the interests of the group that 
made education possible and which he repre- 
sented as “prosperous industries,” for “govern- 
ment-subsidized education means controlled 
education.” Lionel H. Laing, associate profes- 
sor of international law, University of Michigan, 
speaking as a political scientist, emphasized that 
we must first “provide a rational basis for the 
study of the purposes and functions of the state 
under modern conditions . . . and second, that 
our colleges train and furnish the social techni- 
cians who are to manage the complex organiza- 
tion which the new social state requires.” Amos 
H. Hawley, assistant professor of sociology, 
University of Michigan, recognizing that “the 
years immediately ahead of us promise to be 
years of extensive readjustment,” called for 
three things: (1) an intelligent citizen trained 
to “the habit of skepticism and inquiry, tem- 
pered, of course, by significant values”; (2) a 
re-examination of the question of race relations; 
(3) social planning. Arthur B. Moehlman, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Michigan, 
presented his views on the recently released re- 
port of the Michigan Public Education Study 
Commission entitled “The Improvement of Pub- 
lie Education in Michigan.” His special interest 
was the demand for the establishment of 13th- 
and 14th-grade people’s colleges as a part of 
the local program of public education in the 
state. 

The remainder of the afternoon was given 
over to four discussion groups dealing with the 
following problems: 

(1) Review of the actions of the Michigan Ad- 
visory Committee on Teacher Education and Certifi- 


cation. 

(2) Possible effects of the ‘‘Army’’ methods 
upon instruction. 

(3) Proposed state and Federal legislation af- 
fecting higher education. 

(4) Implications of findings of the Michigan 
Public Education Study Commission, 


H. H. Kimber, acting director, division of 
social science, School of Science and Arts, 
Michigan State College, addressed the confer- 
ence at the evening session on the subject, 
“Emerging Economie, Political, and Social De- 
velopments and Their Effects on Higher Edu- 


cation.” “Colleges and universities,” he said, 


“must not become refuges of reaction but bul- 
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warks of freedom against the possible rising 
tide of anarchy and despotism.” He empha- 
sized that these institutions “must remain true 
to their historic purpose and mission as guar- 
dians of the treasures of the mind.” 

The morning of the final day of the confer- 
ence was given over to a panel discussion of the 
question, “What Kinds of Responsibility Should 
a College Assume for the Personal and Social 
Development of Its Students?” Lloyd C. 
Emmons, dean, School of Science and Arts, 
Michigan State College, called for a “more 
socialized education” and placed the responsi- 
bility of the classroom on the teacher. <A better 
understanding between teacher and student 
could be realized if a more careful inventory 
of student interests were made a part of this 
relationship. Leo M. Hauptman, director of 
student personnel, Kalamazoo College, reviewed 
the various phases of student-personnel work 
as seen from the administrative offices. His 
stress was placed on the distinct individuality 
and varying potentialities of the students and 
warned against an overmechanization of gui- 
dance procedures. Henry H. Pixley, associate 
professor of mathematics, Wayne University, 
spoke as a college teacher. “The heart of any 
curriculum is a vital and vigorous instructional 
program, but the staff must accept the respon- 
sibility of being intelligently sympathetic with 
the student.” In the “assembling of personal 
data . . . the importance of the instructor in 
this respect cannot be overemphasized.” The 
point of view of the secondary school was pre- 
sented by H. L. Shibler, superintendent of 
schools, Highland Park, in which he offered a 
series of suggestions based on administrative 
procedures and the curriculum. The presenta- 
tions of the panel were evaluated by Sister M. 
Honora, president, Marygrove College. “On 
the administration and faculty of a college rests 
the responsibility of setting for students an 
example of effective consistency between prin- 
ciples and practice. Power of self-direction 
alone is not the goal of guidance but self-diree- 
tion in the right direction. The strongest im- 
petus to vital rectitude comes from experience 
with those to whom rectitude is vital.” 

A fitting climax to this conference was a 
summary by Lee'M. Thurston, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He analyzed the 
work of the conference and especially empha- 
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sized the following suggested “next steps” for 
the colleges: 

1. Continue the search for values. 

2. Make more effective their concern for the 
personal and social development of their students. 

3. The curriculum must be remade. 

4. The colleges must take a more active part in 
the affairs of the world. 

5. The colleges must be concerned with the politi- 
cal education of everyone. 

6. Must assume leadership in adult education. 

7. Must make the publie aware of what they are 
trying to accomplish. 

8. Must take care of the veterans. 

9. Liberate internally to preserve the creative 
energies of faculty and students alike, 

10. Continue to study their own problems. 


Emi. LEFFLER 
DEAN, 
ALBION (MICH.) COLLEGE 
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Abstracts of Masters’ Theses, Ohio University. 
Pp. vii+25. Published by the university, Athens. 
1945. 





American Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin 
No. 36, December, 1944. Proceedings Number, 
1943 and 1944. Pp. 180. Executive Offices, 
1219 16th St., NW, Washington. 1944. 25¢. 


Cooperative Achievement Tests for High School 
and College Classes and United States Armed 
Forces Institute Examinations (Civilian Forms). 
Pp. 76. Cooperative Test Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 23. 1945. 
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Counts, GEorGE S. Education and the Promise 
of America (Vol. 17, Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series). Pp. ix+157. Macmillan. 1945. $1.50. 
A discussion of the positive direction education must 
take in the years ahead, address given before the 
members of Kappa Chapter and their guests in New 
York City, March 20, 1945. 


FoRNWALT, RussELL J. (compiler and editor). 
School Information Sources for Vocational Coun- 
sellors. Pp. 9.. Mimeographed. Big Brother 


Movement, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1945. 
10¢. 
e 
Fox, Dixon Ryan. Union College Marches On— 
A Survey of the Past Ten Years. Pp. 24. Pub- 
lished by the college, Schenectady, N. Y. 1945. 
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KANDEL, I. L. (editor). ‘Post-War Educational 
Reconstruction in the United Nations.’’ 21st 
Edueational Yearbook of the International In- 
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stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. xix+335. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 1944. $3.70. 

This volume, containing articles on Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, and other countries, is of spe- 
cial interest and importance now when the attention 
of all thoughtful students is directed to the future 
of education and to the prospects of a reorientation 
based on the ideals for which the war is being fought. 


Pink, Louis H. The Story of Blue Cross—On the 
Road to Better Health (Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets, No. 101). Pp. 31. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1945. 10¢. 

What Blue Cross means: prompt hospital care when 
it is needed ; the best of care in approved hospitals; 
no hospital bills—peace of mind. 


SWEEzy, MAXINE. Medical Care for Everybody? 
Pp. 38. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
1945. 15¢. 

How healthy are we? Are there enough doctors and 
hospitals? Should we support government health 
insurance? 

ea 

WabdE, JoHN E. Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York, 
Statistical Section, School Year 1942-1943. Pp. 
283. Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn. 1944. 
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‘¢ A War Program—Report and Appraisal.’’ Whit- 
man College Bulletin, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2. Pp. 
31. Illustrated. Published by the college, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 1944. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
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CO/)REBBEL'S submarine is about 283 years 
older than the Wrights’ airplane. Great 

as are the improvements in underwater vessels, 

their field of operations remains fenced in. 

The first heavier-than-air machine’s flight 
was only 120 feet. But there is no air limita- 
tion to the range of transport planes, as evi- 
denced by today’s globe-circling Army and 
Navy bombers and transports. They travel 
overseas and over everything else. 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that every 
place on earth is accessible to them, make 
close neighbors of all peoples. No one can be 
isolated from or immune to their effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,” observed Em- 
erson. The people of the British Isles had to 
import in order to live. They did not have 
many exportable natural resources. But they 
had coal and Watt’s steam engine, so they 
became an industrial and seafaring people. 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 








LUCI LCI 


The airplane is an American, 

We have taught the rest of the world how 
to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a 
realm for vehicular traffic. To wit: Today the 
United States is the first global military 
power in all history. However, the solution 
of one problem creates new problems. We 
have created this problem: Will the U. S. 
continue to develop and utilize air transport 
effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. Our 
purpose is to work with you in interpreting the 
rapid changes and applying air transporta- 
tion to human betterments. Will you join 
with us? Please write for a free copy of “Air 
Age Education News.” 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


ALEXANDER J, STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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